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j This paper -is concerned with, the metathesi>s of . . 

contiguous sibilants and stops* The paper is aivided into the 
follotfing parts:* 1) a suunary of several differeli^tdescriptions of 
^ obistruent raetathesis, 2) a' list of examples illustriit^ng the process, 
discussion of experimental vork on the perception .o3f>*^e clusters, 
and 4) concluding remarks noting that: (a) the examplefs indicate that 
the reordiering of a stoj^-sibilant cluster occurs in a greater number 
of languages an'd vith more freguency than the reordering of a - ^ 
sibilant-^ stop cluster, and, (b) there is evidence th^t^ the occurrence 
of a sibilant-stop reordering implies the presence of an alveolar or ^ 
palated affricate within, the sound system of a language. 
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./ - Metathesis of 'Obstruent Cloisters- - I - „1 

•/ • Clare' Silva ' ' / " 

Obstruent laetathesis is an infrequently observed metathetical 
process^ and'it i> accouiited for. less frequently than it is 
observed. In this^ paper I will sununai'ize the few, descriptions of 
, \ ' obstruent metathesis which have coxae -to my attehl^ton , give examples 
1 illustrating the process, discuss experiment^al work on the perception 
^ bf the clusters, and conclude with observations of my own regarding 
the process. , 

' > The concern of this. paper is limited to metathesis of 

: contiguous sibilants and" stops . ' \ ' ' / 



1. ~ Accoxmtings of the pro^cess- ^ 

f.l.. There are three'^ublications whiph.de&l at length with 
obstruent metathesis Malone (1971) presents eleven cases of 
morphophonemic netath|sis of tS > St (wWe S is,s,.s, s,,s, or z) 
in the history of Mandaic. ^e notes tlmt^ the metatheticai process 
occxirs ''twice, on the two occasions when t and S are -pushed together by 
other processes. The first time is when the reflexive pi^efix t-i is 
adjoined .to S- initial stems > and the second time is when stress shift 
and syncope have brought the t- prefix and a second Radical S together. 
Malone* s article suggests that, the phonological structure of a 
particuletr language will determine whether or not a particular metathesi 
will apply in it. He shows that the cluster tS \/as generally disfavored 
dn'jthe Semitic^ languages. 

I - ' "* _ - - ' 

1.2j. Grammont /(1965) includes obstruent reordering in a category he 
refers to as intefversion . He suggests that the stop-sibilant 
reordering is that of changing from a difficult to' | comfortable* 
ord,er in terms of ease of articulation. Graramont cites, fifty-five 
examples of obstruent metathesis, taken from fourteen languages, 
^f the sets of examples except two (comprising five examples) 

;ate a change ftjiaNstop-sibilant to sibilant-stop. So distinction 
Regarding ea4^' oritjrticulation for initial, medial, or final- 
5ition,>except when it ^s ^oted that' one of the languages (Old 
jlish) wl\h a sibilant-stop metathesis has a^ different syllable 
division from the^ other languages considered. 

1.3. Uitan (1971) 'observes that there is a general preference for 
sibilant-stop clusters over their stop-sibilcnt counterparts. Ke 
.brings nine examples of stop-sibilant metathesis and five of 
sibilant-stop. Ke found no examples of clusters of sibilant plus 
dental or alveolar, stop which reordered, and offered the following 




statenent as a tentative xmiversalf 

' . ' * ^» ' 
clusters vith the order dental (or alveolar) stop 
sibilant (i>e^ spirant) may aetathesize ^Sut thobe vith 

^thej^ inverse, order do n6t > The ©ore interesting ^ener-aliza- 

tion to the effect that dental/+ sibilant implies the 
presence of sibilant dental may prove to be valid for 
phonological (as opposed to phonetic)- clusters if 
dental', alveolar and palatal affricates are vieved as 
~ unit phonemes. ^ (l5) ' : 

Ultan concludes that metatjiesis* is.(l) a segment^-or feature- 
preserving process, (2) st^biect to Jthe interference of more dominant 
processes _(i.e. , /reduction,^ assimilation^ dissimilation, and epenthesis 
or anaptyxis),. (3) mbre likely to afJfect a relatively ' - 
sdnorant . segment than a lesis sonoratnt one* Ke finds the-* causes 
of metathesis to be ""as follows: \ ' ^. ^ 

.(l) The threatened or. inmihent'Teductton of a segment or 
feature (by"*apocope, syncope, or^apheresis) due to* 
accentual shift, or other ultimate causes* - ^ 

- X- (2) The actual reduction of a .segment or feature, alsO' 

,due to accentual shift, grammatical process*.^ » lenition 
...or other causes. - . • • . 



(3) A change ^firom a mixed^ to a predominantly open syllable 
canon produced by.severeil processes, one of which is / 
metathesis. The tiltimate cause of such a change 
vould seem to' stem from imusually weaH articulation 
. of syllable- fin€uL consonants^. 



(!♦*) The necessity for maintaining a specific syllable ^ 
or word quantity. 

(5) Phonological constraints of a^ ndrphophonemic nature 
vidi^ei by accidents of mbrphologitsal Juxtaposition, 
introduction of noncanonical^^uences in loan words, 

^etc. ^ ^ ^^ ' ; ^ / - 

(6) Analogical processes reflecting existing models of 
dissimilation, palatalizatioa, glottalizatioq^, diphthong 

Nc2^„ ization, fairared sequences, and the like. . 

(7) Attraction and repulsion of phonetically similar and' 
dissimilar, respectively, segments or -features. 

X5)_jAnticipation of disfavored sequences. (SC-^T)" 



\ 



l.U.^ In addition to the three vprks referred to above ,/there., are 
two recent publications vhich attempt to account for obstruent 
aetathesis In terms of articulation. Bailey (1970) suggests that 
the preference for an st cluster over a ts may be due to physiological 
. reasons. Ke presents a case for the consideration of nonapicals plus 
apicals and dorsals plus nondorsals as unmarked clu8t<u>s, and 
proposes that 'in line with the tendency of languages t6 move from 
narked to unmarked situ6;tions, ve can legitimately explain metatheses 
which place the ^apical or the nondorsal last on the basis of 
universal linguistics facts' (3U9). .'• 

1.5. HJelmslev (19J0) claims that metathesis 'always takes place in 
such a way that elements not appearing in -the order of expiration 
are transposed so that they do. (Order of expiration is the order of 
novecents of speech organs from the interior to the exterior—ftjoni 
throat to lips.)* (50). Since there are cases of ks > sk, th'i^^ is: _ ' 
not true. - . . . ^ ' ^ -'r r 

' •• . - ■ \- ' • ' * ". 

2 . The dat'a • " • . . . " 

" ~ 'T-"'" - ~ \: 

^ The following examples have' been ciilled from grannaars and ^ ' 
-dictionaries; in laost jcases 6ther "exanple¥ can Ve found on /the pages 
cited* The collection 4^ intended- to be "a sanplihg of the types of " 
obstruent iaetatheses this paper is concerned with, rather than an' 
exhaustive presentation.^ 



2.1. ps > sp 

2*1.1. Ci: Greek ^aAtov > Attic OTraXiov 'part of the bridle* 



Dialectal variant. Liddell and Scott (189U, 1751). 
llote: Grammont says that j this is a diachronic process, 
froa Old Attic to Vulgar Attic (2l*0). Buck (1955, 1^), 
however, sxiggests that the sp- variant nay be of a ^ 
colloquial and transitory nature. 

2.1 •2* . Old Irish ^acsnam (ad-cosnam) > ascnam verbal noun 'strives^^after 
Diachronic development. Thurney sin ('1966/113). 

2.1 ♦S. Old English c ops > cosp '^fetter, bon\i' / 

Possibly a dialectal variant. WriEh/(l925. I61).- 

2*2* ts > St , . 

2.,2*1. ' pre-Ke1?rew j^hitsabbila > H^b. histabbel 'he dragged himself* 

Diachronic developkent . . Malone (1970, 397). . ^ * 



2.2.2. . pre-Mandaic ^?e8ar > Mand. es9ar i 'he-vas boundV 

Diachronic development. Malone (l970» U05)/ 

2.2.3. English kitchen > Irish cistin 'kitchen* 

Borrqved fprm.„.Jteyer (1906, 376; also 13^^ and l69)y 
2.2.1*. Finnish peitsea - peistg 'spear' 

^ Forms in free variation. Tauli (1966, 21l). ' 

. 2^3. st > ts . * . ^ . . . - 

2.3*1./ Luisefio va-nif-tal ^ va-ni-t \ al 'river (loc..)'^ 

Forms in free variation. Malecot (l963a> 93) • 

Note: See also Malecot (l963b, 203). 

/ 

2.1*. ks > sk / i 

2.I1.I.* - Slavic "^ ^^oj a^ >/i#it . sku^a, Lett. ^gkuJa 'pine needle' 

biachronic developmerjt* ^Stang (1966, 95) • - 

2.1*. 2. Uralic *kc > ks - sk in Erza Mordvin goksana, Moksa moksonda^ 
Cheremis moskondS ^ nuskondS 'fist' 

Diachronic development. Cillinder (196O,- 90). 

2.1|.3> Old English dox > Kiddie English .dose, dusk 'dusk* 



Diachronic developnent. American Heritage Dictionary. 



. ' French luxe > Colloquial French lusoue 'luxury* 

:^ "Dialectal variant. Guiraud (l969» 103). . . 

y I 2*1*.5* Skt. paksa > Magadhi palKg^ 'ving, side^ . , ^ 

Diachronic development. Pischel (1965*^^22^ 

I 2. 5 ♦ sk > ks ' \ • « 

. i 2.5.1.^ Old English a sce > late West Sa:^on axe 'ashes' 

Diachronic development. Wripht . (l92!?, 165). 

2.5.2. Uralic sf: (as in^Lappish boaske' 'the small of the leg')>' 
(?)> Mordvin. pukso 'the thick flesh;, thigh, huttock' 
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Diachrbnic development. .Collinder^(l96oi 105)./ 
Note: Collinder refers; to ^kk > ks in OAyak, 
Southern Saaoyed,, and perhaps in Mordvin, but 
gives exaaples only of the questionable Mordvin 
cases. He also notes (lOl)^P.lJJtsfc;;2!^ks rinrOb— ^ 
Ugric ^ Jbiirt . 



2.6.. I have not found any examples of sg to ps» and only the 
LuiseHo exanpies for st to^ts. Sk t o ksJ hovever»-is found at * 
least in English and soae of the Uraiic languages., Uiteyti cites a , 
23orphophqnenic, process in Lithuanian (15), where there appears 
jjc^-be-arcetathests of JE *-sko to Lit. ks. I have not used this 
Lithuanian case, since there is the possibility that an epenthetic ^ . 
k before nediiBO. sC clusters could be involved. (See Stmig, 108~13, 
•regarding, this epentheij^O 

3. Perception of consonant clusters 

3.1. ^The psyeh61inguist/6H§tBrve8 that^onsonant clus.^ers are 
perceived soaewKat dif/ferentiy froaTa CV sequence. Tne cfxperlnents ' 
carried out by Bond- (l97l)^or ^perception of the. clusters ps^ sp, 

ts, st, ks, and Sk shoved' that (l) the most common error of percepWon 
is the reversal of the cluster ,vand (2) the stop-fricative cluster is 
perceived .^correctly more ^often than the Qorresponding fricative-stop 
cluster. , . ' ^ * c . 

The clusters were tested for correct identification in a se^i^ie^ 
of tiiree tests, with differing levels of signal degx^datlon. Since 
the testing was carri^ out in English, all of the clusters were syllable- 
final or ' acros% syllable boundaries. In the series of tesis with the 
greatest signal degradation, the clusters involving bilabial -and .velar 
stops show approximately the sStae amount of confusion, no matter in 
which order tbe cluster is given; sp was correctly perceived -29. 9J»* 
of the tine, ps j6.k%y sk 37.3^,^ and ks 38;lf^^f the time. For ^he 
st/ts clusters, however, the difference was greater. St- was heard 
correctAy' 32.2^; of the time /and ts,5T^2^ ot the time.. 

3.2. * Bond observes "that the greater degree' of accuracy, in identifying 
stop^fricative clusters may be due tQr the ^higher frequency of stop-- 



"ti^catire'ciusters in English. - An examination of the. distribution of. 
word-final clusters (excluding inflectional endings) in. Wood's 
Complete Bh^Taing Dictionary shows the following frequencies of 
occiirrence* ' - 

• cluster ^ . iKrr^o f '"f orms^ "cluster ^ ^o. of forms 

sp 12 ^ ps 10 

St i02 ^ " ts ' , 26 ' 

^ sk 33 ' - ks. 35 

There is a narked difference between the frequencies of occiurrence 



for the St and ts syllable-final clusters.. It should be noted, . 
furthermore, that the ts clusters, accounted for in this data we / 
subject to dialect^ variation, i.e> > false ^ valtz^ quartz , prince ^ 
once ^ bounce' ^-- science ; etc;,* are pronounced. vith ^ final s and no 

V-"e«ding stopHiy'^iaan^ speakers". ' ^ ' ; 

The freauericy distribution of st- and* -ts , clusters would be i 
considerably different, vith a preponderance of ts clusters, if 
the frequency of inflected" forms ending vith ts vas taken into ' 
accbxint., This voiild be in accord vith Sondes observation regarding.^ 
the possible catise for greater pe^eption of ts clusters^ If 7 ^ 
inflected forma were , considered, however, then ps and ks sljbuld shov 
considerably more frequent distribution than sp and sk. It is not 
the . case, howejrer^ that b^il^bial and velar stop-sibilant clusters ' 
are more readily perceived than theii* sibilant counterparts, so it. 
does not .ap pear likely that a greater degree of €w:curacy in 
identifying stop-sibilant clusters canTSF^tYi'buEednEo a higher ~ 
frequency of these clustjeps . , ' { 

3*3 . • Bond finds her data compatible-vith .a theory proposed .by 
Wickelgren ( 1969a and 1969b), vhich suggest s* that ^a- consonant ^ 
'cluster is coded in terms of an element resembling an allophone \' 
of an unordered' cluster .-^"^TKe" explanation of this kind df coding is 
as follows r^"" ' . . . ' * 

- \ V When a listener , is presented vi th-a-con sonant i^cluster.,,.^ 

e.g. s^i he knovs that it is composed of ' tvo iilements, \ 
but he does not encode" these elements in order'; Tather,, — ^ 
the caster is coded as an \mordered sequence, vith 
each memeht identified for vhat precedes and, follovs 
it. Schematically, the coding vould be_ something like- 
the. folloving: s^^ #2]^. These_^elements can be assembled 

in the correct order, and the listener can arrive at- the 

intended sequence. 

"BBnil"^conc3A^ thai^^"""" " --^ ~ — - • — 

If a consonant cluster Is coded in terms of allophones, 

then the allophone of £ bef oris £ vill be ^sliph^LL y:, - 

different acoustically i from the allophone of £ . 
after This difference, however, vill be the most 
subtle part of the^ signal; partictiiarly, it viH be , 
smaller than the acoustic information differentiating 
consonants from each otherf These small acoustic • 
differences vill be the. first to disappear when the 





Conclusion 



1;,1, The examples of . obstruent petathesis that . have been observed 
indicate that the reordering of ■ a stop-sibilant cluster occurs in 



a gr6ater nuBber of languages and vitJi- aore ftrequency than the 
reordering o f a .sibilant-stop, clxist er . The languages ; that aye 
observed to have the sibilant-s.top reordering, are English, Ostyak, 
Southern Samoyed, Vogul, Mordvin (perhaps), Lutsefio, and possibly 
Lithuanian^ ~ ' • . " ' \ 

k.2. The evidence for the English speaker •s' greater readiness to 
identify thre stop-sibilant cluster ts, and the similarity of the ts 
cluster tolthe voiceless palatal affricate c, proppted an .inquiry 



into the phonological inventories of^He mrtat^^$izingJLanRu6ke^ 




It voxad s^ea natural for speakers of jtianguage'vith a c to have 
access to a sibilaht-stop reordering, ^nce they shvoidd find the stop- 
sibilant order jghonetically phonologicauLly admissible* And it is 
the case^that ail of the lan^ages which have so far b^sen shown to- 
have a metathesis of , sibilant-stop clusters do Jiave c, except for 
one of the 6b-Ugric languages, Vogul, which has a paiataXIxed ' * 
affricate S\ Whether the presence of c'^n the Sound system of the 
language preceded' or followed. the sibilaxlt. stop metathesis, is 
difficult to ascertain in the'^case of En^ish, since opinions conflict 
as to when it came into the language. Wright says: : , ' ^ - 

j S6me scholar<s assume that palatal c^ aad nc became ^ 
Ck il £k in HE- chih), nt^ in Mercian|, WS. and Keri'/in 
the earliest' p eriod^ of the 'l anguage, "^ut. this lis an / 

assuppt ion whic If- caxmot^bg^provedT TY V^ ;~ - 

said for certain is that^he change naa already taken . ^ , ' 
place by the ^beginning of the Middle Englisli period* 

The Uraxs^c affricates can be traced. to both Comon Uralic and 
Coninon Pihno-Ugric. The LuiseSo proccjss^is synchronic, and coroccurs 
-with^ja-c>^.r^lto.dern„J^^^ also*has a c, which dates back at^OLeast 

to the earlies?t Lithuanian^ocumexits^vailable , those, of the l6th 
century; this ffi^ct is likely relevant7€o*~the-^appearance of k 
before sQ_ cluste^SQae^ this is due to^metatttfe-sls-^or^^^ 

epenthes^ ♦ \. .t - - ' _ • ' • . / 

For^he languages^ in section 2 that do not show a sibilant-stop 
reordering, there is lil^le or no trace of an affricate at the tine 
of the reordering to a sibilant-stop cluster. The trace ,\ as far 
as the languages considered in this paper are concerned, appears in-- 
Finnish; it has a ts or s ih medial .position as a remnant lof *Ci 
and a t or h as a remnant of\*c* 

h.3» We have evidence that the. occurrence of a sibilant-stpp • ^ 
reordering implies the presence \)jr (or, in the case of Old iEnglish',' 
at least the strong potential for) an alveolar or. palatal affricate 
within the sotind system of a langimge. Th'e inverse /i>f -l^his—is-npt 
true, however, since^there _are many vlang;^ with /c that have no 
recorded sibilant-stop reordering; both Gpanish-and Lake Mi\/ok, for 
example, have c, but neither exhibits a sibilant^stop redrdering. 
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tlon. After I tell them, I ask them to tell me and to add the same 
kind of information about themeelvcB, their friends, and relatives. 
I get utterances like: 

Your nephew collects post cards. 

Your nephew keeps his post cards in an album. 
Once lone, I congratulate them on their accuracy and then ask them 

to listen. Listen: 

My-nephew-collect s-post-cards, 
My-nephew-keeps-hi s-post-cards-in-an-albua. 

Listen again: 

My nephew collects post cards. 
He keeps 'em in'n album. 

Employing the pronoun replacement in the second utterance and 
producing it at normal speed, intonation and pronunciation usually 
produces a little shaking of heads. Requiring them to produce it— 
to mimic me— usually results in all-out laughter at themselvea. Bat, 
at the same time— and this is Importaat— It has often led to a glimmer 
m the eye that says, *So this is what I've been hearing J» This 
glimmer is bridging the gap between classroom English and reality • 

After all| where else would you hear the first example: ly- 
nephew-collects-post^cards. My-nephew-keeps-hls-post-cards-in-an- 
album? Where else, I ask you, but in an ESL classroom? 

With native speakers, once the topic Has been announced and 
understood. It Is forever replaced by pronouns. We do not contin- 
ually name the thing about which we are talking, nor the person, 
nor the place. We shouldn't do that In an ESL classroom, either. 

Thus, normal speed. Intonation and pronunciation has a sul>- 
eategory of pronoun replacements 

ERIC 10. 
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3. A third category of items that must have trans- 
ferability to reality and which should be ever- 
present has to do with classroom cues. 

Instead of attempting to label the kinds of drills one 

does* I prefer to think in terms of the cue and the expected 

behavior. And I make a further distinction between an expected 

« 

behavior being a response to language as opposed to those occasions 
in which the expected behavior will be an initiation of language. 

Wieir I am expecting the students to respond to language, to 
mj way of thinking, the one and only acceptable kind of cue Is 
one that a native speaker would respond to with the same structure 
that I'm expecting the student to use. There is, however, one 
exoeptiun to this rule. 

The one exception is repetition. Repetition does not 
transfer to reality. Repetition is mechanical and non-communi- 
oative. It can be deadly dull or devilishly difficult. If 
repetition is also the place where, with backward buiW-up, th» 
student is supported until he can repeat at normal speed, inton- 
ation and pronunciation, then it is devilishly difficult and that's 

when it's worth doing. 

That's the starter— and it !■ the only aeehanioal cue that 
I currently allow myself to use. Once I know that the students 
ean produce the utterance, I force myself to elicit it from them 
subsequently with the same kinds of cues* that would elicit it 
from me. 

It's easy to decide whkch exercises fit this category. On 
a given day, a teacher enters a classroom with the intention of 
saying X ... to which the students will be expected to respond 
with y. 

erJc * J 1 
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The question to aek le: Would m native speaker ever, on hearing 
X, respond with Y? If the answer to this question la, "Yes," then 
this X and Y sequence Is worth taking claaa time to practice. 

This criterion eliminates forever any more of the "long 
answers'* expected as responses to yes/no questions. I*m thinking 
of the pages of text book material that promote language behavior 
similar to this: 

> Sx: Is San Francisco In California? 
33: Yea, San Francisco Is In California. 
OR 

S^: Are the envelopes In the top drawert 
82; Yes, the envelopes are In the top drawer. 
There Is no time for this kind of artificial coda manipu- 
lation in the classroom. Let*s not force any more speakers and 
writers to make the case against mechanical exercises. It has 
long been made. Ve see their point and agree with it. I am all 
for declaring an end to such a waste of classroom time forever. 
It prepares the students for no real life situation that I can 
imagine. 

Or think, if you will, of two friends meeting at their 
usual 9 a.m. class on Monday morning. Jean asks, "Mhat'd you do 
over the week-endT" and Joan replies, •! cleaned my closets." 
On hearing this, Jean comes back with, "O.K. Joan, let's hear 
It in the past perfect." 

NEVER. 

Upon applying my "reality test", I rarely have any trouble 
deciding whether or not a certain cue is Justifiable, And if it 
doesn't meet this standard, it goes. A cue must meet this test 
or it isn't used. Oo through the text you are presently using and 
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apply thio test. 

It is true that native speakers do have conversations that 
do little more than change tenses. What are the cues in these 
conversations that cause the change of tense to happen? Employ 
the same ones in the classroom in order to signal students that 
they need to switch forms. 

For instance: Do you drive? Yes, I do. 
'How long've you been driving? I've been driving for . . . 
Do you work in Brooklyn? Yes, I do. 
How long've you been working there? I've been . . . 
I have a feeling that all of the "Do you . . questions 
are asked together somewhere in the second unit. All of the "How 
long've you been doing" questions are asked together somewhere in 
the 14th unit, but they are never put together systematically. It 
is often in the mix of questions that native speakers find the cues 
that signal a change of tense. Our students need this kind of 
practice incorporated systematically into their classroom exercises. 
What about cues for initiating language? 
First, we must remember that this is, a?ter all, an unreal 
exercise. We are decid&ng that they should initiate language. 
Ong initiates language when one feels the need— not when one is 
told to say something. Furthermore, on those rare occasions when 
one is requested to say something, there "is often at least a momen- 
tary block of all initiating processes, and one wonders if he»ll 
ever be able to utter a sound again, let alone say something. Thus, 
telling students to ask something, describe something, say something 
is lin unreal command in itself, and, furthermore, a stifling one. 
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So the teacher attempts to program into the students some 
reason for them to ask questions. Unreal cues have to be allowed 
at first. Sometimes they are merely repetition. Sometimes they 
consist of cue cards or symbols for certain WH questions. All of 
this is preparation, one hopes, for giving them the appropriate 
question forms to put into use when and if they should ever want 
to. But this is not enough. One can never be sure that students 
will bridge the gap — on their own — from unreal conditions to real 
conditions. ^ 

Thus, one step closer to reality is putting them into some 
kind of situation in which they will need to seek information or 
describe something or explain something or discuss something. 
Task-oriented exercises seem to be the most useful ones of which 
I know. In order to complete the task, the students will have to 
employ language — initiate language. 

If you send them out of the classroom to get information, 
the chances are that you will have no real check on whether or 
not they do, in fact, employ information- seeking language forms. 
Thus, a beneficial follow-up in the classroom would provide a 
way for the students to ask each other the questions that suppos- 
edly it had been necessary for them to address to someone else. 

There is no way that students can Jump into this kind of 
language initiation task on the first day. Some unnatural kinds 
of cues have to be used to prepare them for uttering thftse questions. 
Repetition is certainly the first step. The important consideration 
in the steps that follow is that we be aware of the fact that our 
strategies are still contrived. When one uses a cue that does not 
transfer to reality, the important thing is to be aware of the 
Q Implications of that non- transferability, 
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And the last thing I have to say regarding* cue s is that in 
all cases , when expecting the students to switch from one structure 
to another, there must be an accompanying change in the rods or the 
pictures or the situation— in the cues. In fact, it is this change 
in the real world that should cue the change of the structure in the 
student. When this criterion isn' t met, students are merely mouthing 
sounds in different patterns. 

Eventually one moves away from speaking about observable 
objects. Adverbs of time , time expressions and tenses of questions 
then become the cues for changing the structure of the response. 

KINDS OF TASKS et. al. 

Setting the conditions for communication to take place is part 
of our new Job description. I have sometimes felt that as a language 
teacher, I am, in fact, a conditions engineer. As such, my . 
challenge is to design conditions and manipulate them in such a 
way that students would recognize the matching of conditions and 
structures 

would learn to change structures as I changed 

conditions 

and would eventually recognize analogous changes 
in conditions in their lives and employ those English structures' 
even when I wasn't there. 

So the question was/is: How would I manipulate classroom 
conditions in order for this transfer to take place? One of my 
primary concerns has been in assuring the best possible chances 
for a transfer to reality to occur. Another has been in identi- 
fying kinds of language tasks. 
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One of the seemingly most basic communication tasks with 
direct transferability to reality Is that of questions and 
answers. However, questioning and answering can increase in 
* difficulty endlessly. Thus, what are some elements that increase 
the difficulty of quest Ion/ answer tasks? 

A. Decrease in assistance. The difficulty of any step can be 
Increased a second time around by removing the former props, 
rods, 'realia, pictures, whatever. Change the subject, give 
a new set of realia and instruct the students to apply the 
same questions and answers, 

B. Questions and answers, but in more than one structure. 

After a structure is presented individually, it is best 
learned when incorporated systematically into subsequent lessons. 
At first this combining happens purposefully on the part of the 
teacher. At times, one even says to one;self, "I've asked Ben 
four questions in the present tense. The next time I come to 
him; I'll have to try a past tense question." 

Despite my urging systematic combinations of structures, 
I must state that I do not have in mind the services of an 
enthusiastic mathematical linguist running to his computer 
this afternoon to produce a print-out of all the possible 
combinations of structures. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to practice all of the previously acquired structures 
in every communication task. There is nothing worse than lessons 
which were designed to "get everything in that we've studied." 

Which ones go where and in what combinations can only be 
determined by employing the standards of judgment and choice of 
structures that natige speakers would use vhen performing that 
Q task. 
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A new step of difficulty is added when conditions are set and 
language is eraployed regarding them without the conscious effort 
to alternate structures regularly. This might be referred to as 
a random integration of taught structures. Forget whether or not 
Ben has had four opportunities to answer in the present tense. By 
now he should be familiar enough with it to handle it with success 
anytime he meets it. If it's been studied in class— at first 
Individually, then in coml^inations— it should then occur as it 
would in a conversation with native speakers. 

I admit that I find these combination lessons intriguing. 
One I use that is easily described is a combination of the vague 
present perfect and the precise past initiated with: Have you 
ever done X ? As soon as we get a, "Yes, I have," the goal is 
to find out as much exact information as possible. When did 
you go there , or do that ? How loner did you stay? Where did 
you stay? Did vou go alone? What did you do? Where did you 
eat ? What did you eat ? . . . 

Two reactions I'd like to share with you. 
1. The comment of one teacher could be summarized as a 
remark, offered in a tone combining perplexity and pique, 
that one part of the lesson was from chapter 2 whereas 
the other part was from chapter 10. 
Precisely i 

Textbook organization is another trap that we fall 
into. Authors have to divide the language into some kind 
of identifiable units and present these units in some 
organized way. But the students don't meet thg language 
in these units at any other time. We have to mix the 
. units— integrate the structures— to get the language back 
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to reality. Our mistake is that we now and then allow 
ourselves to thinK that we have "finished a unit." No 
unit is ever finished. Once taught, it must be incorpor- 
ated into future lessons as often as It is meaningfully 
and naturally possible. 

2, The second reaction is from the students. They liked 
it. This is significant only in that it occurred about a 
Veek after I had attempted to give them additional practice 
with past forms. I was told by them, "We've had this." 

True, They had. But we all know that Just because 
students "have had" a linguistic item, it doesn't mean 
that they know it, have achieved fluency wifih it, need no 
more experience with it. They must meet it again. However, 
meeting that item again, all by itself, gives students the 
feeling that they're not getting anywhere. Adding one more 
element — the newness of that present perfect form which only 
occurred at the beginning — and they participated enthusias- 
tically in all of that past tense language. 

Moving from the tasks related to questions and answers, a 
second kind is to apply some organization to a small unit of the 
language ... to shape it in some way, 

A third kind of task might be described as: Given a wide 
knowledge of structures on the part of the students," thSy will 
have to select particular structures for particular purposes, 

A fourth kind of task is in learning how not to say something. 
These tasks are elaborated upon in a hand-out that I have for you. 
Could we turn to it now? On the page after the cover sheet, you 
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can see that the tasks I We Just mentioned are the broad divisions 
of this series of Two-Part Teaching Strategies* 

I^d like to mention that one would never introduce all of the 
structures in isolation in Part A before moving to Parts B and C. 
A new sitructure might be practiced with the strategies suggested 
in Part A while structures that students have had earlier would 
be met in strategies in Parts B and C. 

Also,, the farther you go, the more specific it gets. First 
steps are the most general — to be applied to any structure when it 
is new . This is different from thinking of the first step as 
being applicable when the student is new . Whether the student is 
advanced or beginning, if the structure is new his acquaintance 
with it would be benefited if it began at A/0 step 1. Every form 
of a new language needs to be repeated excepting, perhaps, those 
forms that customarily occur in the written .language exclusively. 
Consider the following: 
- a/0 3 yes/no answers about the pictures 

a/0 5 yes/no questions and answers about the pictures 
A/0 7 WH answers about the pictures 
a/0 9 WH questions and answers about the pictures 
a/0 18 answers about the students 
A/0 19 questions and answers about the students 
There is currently some attempt to label some exercises as ^ 
meaningful and others as communicative . I do not wish to clarify 
labeling^ The important thing is to rid ou>*selves of mechanical 
exercises, and replace them with both meaningful and communicative 
ones. I find that the above progression charts a course which 
results in the students applying the structure to themselves. That 
la my goal, and someone else can label the various tasks if they 
feel it necessary to do so. 
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Parenthetically, another progression occurs to me. That is 
to 1.) drill with real, famous, or common knowledge kinds of 
information, 2.) Analogously move to the students' personal 
frame of reference, and 3.) move to fictitious or written infor- 
mation. For instance, take the vocabulary and structures about the 
Family. Yes, every student has a family and he knows them all 
thoroughly and well. But he doesn't know how to express information 
about his family in English. His textbook talks about the Melody 
family on Harmony Lane in Happ'y Corners U.S.A,, and they couldn't 
be further from his understanding. 

I like to begin with a famous family. A first family of the 
U.S. or Canada or the Governor's family of the State in which you 
teach. The Press will take care of your picture needs during any 
campaign if you will but clip them. 

Then I present the structures I want practiced, using this 
famous family for content. I don't know if it classifies as 
meaningful or communicative, but it works. And the chances are 
good that the students will hear again about these people— about 
whom they've all been required to talk. Then I apply the 

same questions to the students regarding their own families. That's 
what I mean by A/0 18 and 19. 

If writing is a goal of the course and a textbook has been 
assigned, the chances are good at this point that the students will 
be able to read about the fictitious family presented in the text- 
will be able to comprehend the information given— and will be able 
to produce correct written information about them. 

fourth comment regarding the hand-out: The Complete Negative 

Statement. 

I've repeatedly stressed the importance of transferability to 
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reallty. I am usually appalled at the way in which textbooks elicit 
practice with the complete negative statement. I believe that I have 
identified an occurrence of it with native speakers and have found a 
routine way to incorporate it into the classroom. (See page 5, A/0 
22 and 23, as well as notes, page 21a) 

Tasks that we know of but haven't incorporated into a syllabus; 

1. Significant contributions are being made In the Identifi- 
cation of gestures, use of space, paralanguage in general which 
accompanies linguistic features. This paralanguage Is being des- 
cribed in kind as well as occurrence. Thus, it can be incorporated 
into communication tasks systematically — it needs to be — as yet, 

it hasn't been. 

2. A variety of materials needs to be developed for each 
strategy. Teacher-made materials are often the most relevant. But 
teachers cannot write every lesson. We need new kinds of materials. 
We don't need whole courses and 100 volume series. We need materials 
to compliment language tasks— Instead of materials to compliment 
linguistic descriptions of structures. 

3. Question-answer tasks Involving three epeakers. 

I've made a start, but it is not included In the hand-out. 

Incorporating two speakers and pronoun replacement in the 
second utterance has led to an interesting kind of task. For 
instance: 

S^^ What did you do last Saturday? 

S2 I cleaned my closets. 

Si Oh, how often do you do that? 
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Whereupon S3 comes within conversational distance and doesn't know 
the referant of "do that." Thus, he asks, 
S3 Do what? 

He addresses this to since this is the student who asked the 
question with the pronoun, but either student might provide: 

clean 'her/ my closets 
and So still needs to answer with, perhaps: about every six months. 

Variations of the same kind of task can employ, as well as "Do 
what?"— "Go where? Said what?' Went when? Told whom?" 

This leads to the idea of programming interruptions. It's a 
perfectly valid task. Our students often need to interrupt for 
clarification, but haven't the skill nor the courage— which usually 
comes with skill — to do so. But before we teach them to interru.pt 
too well, we need to answer some questions. This lesson has. not 
incorporated any excuse or apology fot the interruption. Is it 
because of its brevity that it seems to need none? Vlhich ones 
need a polite apology first? 

A second part of this task begins with the very same linguistic 
features— only S^ is within conversational distance the entire time 
and hears every word. In this instance, when S3 says, "Do what I" 
the intonation is much different and it says that I can't believe you 
would allow yourself to do such a mundane chore on a Saturday afternoon, 
and furthermore, that you would ever admi.t to it if it were true that 
you had i 

In responding to such an utterance, under no circumstances would 
either S^ or Sg supply "clean her/my closets" in an information-giving 
manner. Instead, one would offer some plausible, acceptable, reasonable, 
or Justifiable reason for cleaning one's closets on a Saturday 
afternoon. Or, one might repeat the original 
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information in a defiant tone— one that would add, "Yes, you heard 
me right. I cleaned my closets. And I'm saying it again and what 
do you think you're going to do about it?" 

We've never approached this kind of language instruction in an 
organized way. We've hoped and prayed and crossed our fingers that 
somehow, someday, students would "pick it up along the way," but we 
didn't know how nor when nor where. 

I think we do know how. .Where, is in the classroom. And 
when? is Just as soon as we decide to "get it together." Won't 
you join me? 



I would like to express my appreciation to several colleagues 
who have played a role in the preparation of this paper. I would 
first like to acknowledge my gratitude to Mary Elizabeth Hines who 
critically read an earlier report on a similar topic and allowed 
me to bounce notions in and out hf her perceptive mind. To Rudolph 
Bernard and Fred Malkemes of the American Language Institute, I am 
indebted for many hours of listening tine and not a few of the right 
questions at the right places— as well as to the Institute for gener- 
ously providing the hand-outs for us today. I accept the responsioillty 
for these remarks with all of their gaps and unanswered questions in 
the hope that the^ will, perhaps, prod others to solve the problems. 
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TV:0-?AHT TEACHI.'G SIRATEC-IES 

A series of tv;o-r>art strategies each one of v.-hlch ce scribes 
both t.-.e cimbunt «nc :-:lnrl of te;'cner r.srl stance ?.s v.-ell 
Rs t.-.c- expected stucent behavior. The T:rocresflon of 
stratc-.-ie's is de£l;:ned to set conditions for the per- 
for-nance of incmasingl;/ difficult lan?;ur:re tasks. 



This statement is ?.n encix to a prenentation entitled 
"Frox He-oetiticn to :-.e?lity: So.r.e ".-leasur-'.ble Steps" 
xace by i:«rlene Lnrscn ?t the anr.upl autu;an meeting: 
vfi of tne* ?s£ociaticn of "ev Jersey ?e?cherr, of English 

V) to Sneakers of Other Lnni-uares on Kovernbsr 7, 1974. 

r* • 

^ The state.T.ent is adapted fro:n a report on course and 

^ proKran goals prepared by 



Darlene Larson 'and Frfed I-Ialkenies 

The American Lanrruafre Institute 
Mew York University 
Issued in Summer 1974 
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Part A. Lan-urtre tasks conpoped of cuestions and answers 
wnile Isolarlnt; structures. 

A/O !• Given an Zr.rlipr: statemenu at normal speed, intonation 
and oronunciation (v:itr. acconpanyins: pictures or realia, 
or in a context or situation so tr.n.t the students under- 
stand the content of the utterance) 

the students viil repeat it at normal speed, 
intonation and pronunciation. 

a/0 2. driven af f ir:n'"^ tive and ncrauivs y-cs/no ansvrers separately 
(appropriate to the structure introduced in A/0 1) 

the students v;ill repeal; them separately. 

A/O Z. Given a tr^^nsf or:aaticn of the state.T^ent in A/0 1 to a 

yes/no cuof.ticn and adcrcSrin-i: it to the students (about 
tr.c pictures or realia or nituation) 

the stucents vill choose vhicn yes/no answer is 

true to zhc -picture or context 

and will procuce it in ros^ccr.se to the question. 

A/O 4. Given the ra':ie yes/no cu^^stion 

tne students will repnnt it at nornial speed, 
intonation and pronunciation. 

A/O 5. Given a direction or cue (a picture, pointing:, nodding, 
spoken cirecticns . • .) 

the students will ?c> the yes/no question, 

aclc'.resr^in.r it to otncr students 

other students '-111 ';ive tne true yes/no answers. 

A/O 6. Given an Cr. question, based on tne structure of the 
utterance in A/O 1 

the students will nroduce the statement from 
A/O 1 as a trutnful, .Tieanin^-ful answer to the 
OH ouestion -^.t normal speed, intonaxion and 
pronunciation. 

A/C 7. Given a ^'H question (to wr.ich the stfjteinent from A/O 1 
is a truthful, meaningful answer) 

the students will procuce the' state-ne'nt from 
A/O 1 as a truthful, meanin^rful, complete ansv;er 
to the '.rl question. 

A/O 6. Given the same :/H question as in A/O 7 

the stucents will repeat it at normal speed, 
Intonation and pronunciation. 
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A/0 3, Given a cUrection cr cue 

the s undent? V'iil ask t:ie vrd question, a<idres«ing 
it to other students, about tr.e pictures, realia 
or context 

other students v:ill produce the ccnplete statement., 
from A/O 1 as the trutiiful ansvrer to t:ie l.rl cuestiou 
at normal speed, intonation and pronunciation* 

A/0 10. Given yes/no questions alternated ref:ularly viith 
Tn questions / 

trie Suudents vill choose between the yes/no 
ansv/er and the complete st-r^teTient 
and *'ill produce the appropriate ansvrer at 
norrial speed, intonation anc pronunciation* 

A/Q 11, Given a direction or cue 

stucents vill ask botn yes/no and '»H questions 

about tr-e pictures, realia, or situation 

addre S5:ir.r: thej. to ctner students 

a.nd otxier stucentp ;:ill choose the appropriate 

ansver and produce it at ncraal speed, intonr.tion 

and pronunciation, 

A/O 12, Given the sa:ae OR cuesticn fro:r. A/0 6 

t.ie students v:ill repeat it at normal speed, 
intonation and pronunciation, 

a/0 15, Given a direction or cue 

stuconts vill ask yes/no, '.'H or OR questions 
adore ssiritf tr.err. to other stucentSe 
Other studentG vill choose trie appropriate 
ansver and produce it at nor."nal speed, 
intonation and pronunciation, 

A/O 14, Given the stateraent in A/C 1 v;ith an added tag question 

the students vill repeat the co-nolete utterance 
a,t normal speed, intonation and pronunciation, 

A/O 15, Given the information that the same yes/no ans^'^ers 
from a/0 2 are used to respond to the tag question 

and rjiven a tag question 

the students v:ill produce a truthful yes/no ansv;er. 
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A/O 16. Giver* a direction or cue 

the stucenus v.'ill rvod\x2e tng questions, adcressing 
tr.era 60 ot.ier students about the pictures, realia 
or situr.tir.f.. 

Other stucents v;ill respond vitii the appropriate 
short ansv;er. 

A/Q 17. Given A/G 7 as revie\c 

anc riven the inf orraation th^.t VH questions can be 
ans'^-ered v.'ith r-iartial stater^ent? 

trie stucents i:ill choose thft part of the 
staterasnt v.-y.ich ansv.'ers the question 
and produce it at norniai speed, intonation 
and pronunciation. 

A/0 IS. Given practice in any (and/or all) of the cuestion and 
ansver' for.Ms -chile tr:l>:in.i:: nbcut the pictures, realia 
or ciSss:roo."a aituj^tion 

and rfiven questions in the sa^ie structures about 
the rase Ives 

the students v:ill rive corr^Municative inforT.^ticn 
abcu" the.r;s^?lvrT5: inste^^-.d of the pictures and 
. realia 

at nor.T.al speed, into:::-tion and pronunciation. 
A/O 19. Given a direction or cue 

the students v;ill ;-s> yes/no, '..-H, OR, or tag 
questions in the struc;:ure beinr practiced 
addressing t.ie.-n to ct.ier students about other ^ 
students* r.cr.ie-tovns, apart.-aents. Jobs, friends, 
hobbie s, environ.r-ent ^ 

Other students vill prccuce coT.r,unicative, 
appropri^ite answers about tiieraselves. 

Reading 

♦ R 1. Given a v:ritten copy of Zorlisn questions and ansv;ers 
that the students have prcduaod orally 
and ;;iven a native spealcer's voice to listen to — one 
v:ho is reading at normal speed, intonation and pronunciation 

tne students vill follov the copy vith their 
eyes as they listen to tne voice. 

V:riting 

1. Given oral practice in a structure as outlined in A/O 1-19 
and {civcn the v;ritten for.ii of the same structure 

the students vill copy it without error. 
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W 2. Given oral practice of a structure 
and Tiivca its v;ritten fora to read 
and ^-iven a rewrite inf^truction 

the students v;iil rewrite the ,7.odel v:ith all 
necessary changes without error. 

v; 3. Given oral ruestion and ansv:er practice as outlined 
in A/Q 1--19 ' 

the students produce the -critten for:n of 

the sarae oral 'utterances vit:ioux error. 

V/ 4. Given a yes/no question (or tag question) in v;ritten 
or in spoken fora 

the students v:ill produce the truth*ful answer 
in its written form. 

\: 0. Given a '.r: cuestion (or OR question) in written or 
in spoken form 

the students will produce zhe aporoprir.te 

coraplete stateraent" in its rritten for.^ vitr.out error. 

\: 8. Given a written state.TiSnt 

the students nake necessary chancres in it 

to produce a ne" vriutrn st(5tenient vhich tells 
about hi.Tiself, rlthout error, except for the 
spelling of new vocabulary. 
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Fart E. A second plateau of difficulty is still perfonaed vith 
questions and anj!v:ers, but instead of isolatinr; structures, there 
is a conscious .T.i:':in.2 of structures in a context. The possibilities 
are encless. 

The primary lopI for the student is to enable hiin to alternate 
between tr.e structures ::e has studied individua.lly, producini;; t::efn 
successfully in relevant, raeaningful, coaaunicative use. 

Other benefits are t.iat nev: vocabul'^ry can be added vhile 
gaininr: additional practipe in old structures.. ::or:7.al speed. 
Intonation pnd pronunciation s.ioulc be an objective. Students 
should >nov; y.ipZ ziiey^ve talking about, say it viuhout error, 
and be able to reco^^ni^e an error ynen one is made. 

A/O 20. Given practice in a/O 1-19 rith tv:o or raore structures 
done separa.tely 

meaninecf ul cuJ;?.tions and ansvers in both ( or all) 
structures v;ill be ^iven in corribinations in a context 

t.^.e stucen^s v/ill recoKnize the different structures 

as veil as the different Icincs of cuestions 

v:ill choose tne appropriate reoly 

and v:ill produce it ^-\z nor;aal speed, intonation 

and pronunciation. 

A/0 21. Given A/C 20 

and driven a context — ssxe one au first, different later 

the studen",.v^ v^ill initiate cuestions in the 

structures bein;: practiced 

adcressintr t:.en to otr.er students 

v:::o v;ill ansv;er the.:! vitnout error accordin?> to 

the structure, >:in:l cf question, and truth 

of the .T;atter. 

A/O 22. Given a co.T.plete negative state.Txent in v;hatever 
structure is be in;: tau.^'ht 

"the students v:ill repeau it at normal speed, 
intonation and pronunciation. 

♦ a/O 23. Given a *rH cuestion in a situation in vhich the assumed 
ansv;er is not appropriate 

the students v;ill respond v;ith a complete negative 
state::ient. 

♦A/O 24. Gi\'en a shared (in class) or coT.ionCout of class) 
experience or situation 

the students v;ill ask anct ansver cuestions about 
it usinf: structures covered in A/6 1 - 13. 



O ♦ See I^otes page 21 a* or 
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A/O 2b. Given a specific established shared classroom situation 

the stucents v;lll re-construdt/re-state/su^r.arlze/ 
tell/report the situation for a class rae^nber v;no 
vas abfjent* 

Reading 

R 2. Given Inf orrar^.tion in vrltten forni, usims only English 

structures that have been presented and practiced orally 

the students v:lll read it to themselves 

and ^cill anJ=v:er and ask yes/no, 'TH, OR, and/or 

tag questions about the reading* 

R 3» Given pronouns/relative vords in context 

the students vjlll recornlze references. 

R 4. Given a rara^:raph as they enter the cl-^ss v:hlch Includes 
a greetihiT and introductory remarks for the day and the 
lesson 

tr.e students v;ill read it silently 

and v.lll berin t.;e tasks of t-;.e lesson — oral or 

vrritten — i-'ltiiout an oral instruction. 

R 5. Given a para^rpph or paragraphs describing: a person, 
place, or event 

and .^iven '.'H cueGtions and vf s/no questions about 
tf.e r.Rrarrr.ph " ( all of v;.flch structures have been 
practiced orally and nave been met in v:rltin{r previously) 

the students v;ill ansv;er the questions correctly 
Vs'ithout the benefit of qral discussion of tne 
same r>ara:*rar:h. 



vEH V/ 7. Given a series of oral '.'K questions about a friend 

the stucents v'lll v;rlte the questions after 
listening; to them 

and then* they v;ill v;rlte complete answers 
to these questions. 

MEH v; 8. Given a shared classroom exoerlence 

and riven an oral discussion about it consistinc of 
the various kinds of questions and their answers 

the students vill v:rlte the same questions 
and their ansv;ers about this i^eal class 
experience. 



ERLC 



I^EH \'I 9. Givcrn t:ie oral raodel of a short, fictitious convers?.tion 
bew'A'een SI and S2 

and p;iven a v;ritten model of tne same conversation 

the students v;ill adapt the nodel in fact and in 
vocabulary to a conversation betv:een himself and 
a classaiate 

and v:ill rev:rite it vitnout error except for the 
spelling of nev vocabulary. 

l^'d 10. Given a list adaptation of the Z\<o sets of facts from 
the ori:.inr=i conversation in \: 9 (Sl and S2) in 
written form 

tne students vill list in complete sentence form, 
tv;o sets of facts — one about himself and the 
other about his classmate — as derived from the 
written conversr^.tion he >^rote in v: 9. 

MEH 11. Given the list pdantation of the tv;o sets of facts re: 
SI and S2 fro..: v: 10 

and ?:iven models connecting: these facts v:ith AlID and HU? 

tne students vill copy the model sentences. 

MEK v; 12. Given the model from 11 

and k-iven tne students' ov;n tv:o lists from V 10 

each student v;ill :;rite similar sentences about 
himself and a classmate using AKD and BUT. 

MEH lo. Given the ori^:inal information about SI and S2 

and riven a model v:hich combines tv:o or more of these 
facts, imbedding one fact in a suborcinating clause 

the students v;ill co'^y it vitnout error. 
Tney rill then analoprously combine tv;o or more 
facts about tnemsolves and their classmates, 
imbeddinjT one in a subordinating plause. 

MHH V; 14. Given the original information about 31, and 82 

and riven a model ^'hicn combines tv:o or more of these 
facts, imbedcin.^^ one fact in a subordinating pnrase, 

tne students v;ill co^y it without error. 
They v'ill then analogously combine two or more 
facts about themselves and tneir classmates, 
imbeddinr one fact in a subordina^ting phrase. 

MEK VJ 15. Given tvo facts in tvrc oral statements 

the students v;ill produce one v:ritten statement 
v;hich includes these two facts. 
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MEH M 16. Given a list of state.-aents about his friend — similar 
to the one he procuced in V/ 7 

and riven a model derived froni the list consisting of tro 
or nore sentences in v^nich imbedding of facts occurs in 
both subordinatini; clauses and phrases 

t:ie student cor^y the two or more sentences 

vithnut error • 

He xvill then v:vite tv;o or more new sentences 
using different facts from the original list^ 
He vill compound sentences and/or use either 
kind of imbe doings 

:4EH 17^ Given a trpnsltlonal expression or vjord (perhaps one 
that shov:s th^.t b is the result of a) 
p.nd given several ^"i^.irs of sentences, only one r^air of 
v:hich could appropriately be connected v.'itn a transi- 
tional v:ord s:icv;inn result 

ti\e r-tudent vill select the -oair of sentences 
that is p.pproprlate to the expression 
and v:ill rewrite them vitr* tne transitional element 
properly placed* 

MEH M 13, Given other Icinds of trs^nsltional expressions (those 

s.^ov:in-3 sometnin.c more, in qdci^icn . moreover^ beniden ) 
or (those similar to alr:,cut:h ) 

anc riven pairs of str.te;r;ents as described in 17 

the students \:ill use these connecting vords and 
expressions v:ithcut 'error as described in 17. 

Vv 19. Given several transitional expressions 
anc: given several pairs of sentences 

t::e studei.t vill select the appropriate expression 
to go v/ith each pair 

anc^vill dcmonstrr^te his selection in oral or 
v-ritten form. \ 



o 33 
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Fart C. A third Ingredient of difficulty nslght be expressed In 
ti:e vord, organization. This step moves beyond questions and 
answers but does net exclude them. At tais point, vhether a 
variety of structures Is given or assumed, students have to 
deal v:lth a small bcc.y of "txie En.Tllsn language and shape It In 
6o.r.e v.'ay. 

A/0 26. Given a class -ocni situation In unlch students have 
conversed abor.t each other's sltu«itlon8 
and prlven ::ractice In a nu:nber of structures througn. 
steps A/0 i-25 

the students v:lll describe to each other the 
slTtllsrltles and differences of their particular 
routine s/habi t s/cl rcuas trance s. 

A/0 27. C-iven a state.T;ent stimulus ^.ilch ceraands a response 

because of its lack of neutrality (perhaps tne statement 

tnat X hP^s been arrested for — a 3lnor offense, 

or ne^-s tnnt there Is o fire at the local subv.-sy stp.tlcn, 
or reporting" tr.?.t a loud grout; of reoplc are causing a ' 
terrible co-^notion at the raain entrance to the classroom 
building) 

ar.<5 given models of responses v.v.lcn express emotion, 
♦ an opinion* or neutral conversftlonai responses 

then, given an analogous statement stimulus 

the students vlll express an opinion, a feeling, 
a reaction of cc:.-.e type, even if it is merely 
a convers-itionai addition. 

A/0 28, Given a t^icturc or series of Pictures 

and given a model describing it/them in an ordinal sequence 

the students vil?. recre-ite the desfiription 
in the same order as tne nio{?el. 

A/0 29. Given a similar nicture or series of pictures 
but no oral model 

the students will describe tne next picture or 
pictures using pnrases that express ordinal sequence. 

♦ A/0 20. Given a picture and an oral model describing it 
which employs positional/orgnnizational phrases 

the students v;ill recreate that descripti.on, 
making similar divisions in their descriptions, but 
not necessarily expressing them in the same order. 

A/O 51. Given a similar picture but no oral model 

the students v;lll describe the new picture 
employing positional/organizational phrases. 
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a/0 22, Given a new picture or pictures 

and jriven guiding cuestioas 'out no oral model 

the students vill select the appropriate type 
of organization (ordinal or positional) for 
their descriptions 

?.nd describe the pictures orally, 

♦ VO 22, Given an oral niodel explaining Iiov to do something 
(vlth an cccomnanylnE- series of i;ictures) 
CH 

Given "hov? to'" guiding questions to help organize 
a "hov to" explanation 

t:ie student will e:?plain hoM to do something 
that he knov;s hov to do — at the following 
class meeting, 

♦a/0 24, Given a picture of a rec-netrlc shnpe or shapes 
and iriveh an oral description cf it employing 
elementary .'.'ecrnetric vocabulary 
"OR 

Given a -nicture and 

riven ;-u'idin:: posit ion*' 1/or.janizatlonal yes/no and 
■ frK cueiticns"'a'T.T)loyin5 geometric vocabulary 

a::d 

given a different but si.T.ilar picture 

the students vill describe the nev picture 
uslnrr the same vocabulary but not necessarily 
in the same order 

CR 

the students will ask yes/no and/or UH questions 
of other students 

and other students v:ill create a description 
of tr.e nev: picture in response to classmates' 
questions, 

J^/0 25. Given a series of non- sequential oral "facts'* in a 
loose orr.l model , 

the students vill select an arrangement or 
organization 

and vill restate tr.e "facts" in an organized 
descriptlon/explanat ion/or problem and solution. 



♦ See Notes page 21c 
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a/0 ZQ. Given a series of utterances containing a secuential 

development (but not In a questlon/ansver relationship) 

and riven guicing questions about an analogous 
situation,^ the answers to vhich could be shaped 
according to the raodel 

the students will select the Inforniatlon that 

v;ill ansv:er the questions 

Villi choose some kind of organization 

and v;ill produce orally a series of utterances 

vhich contain the requested Inforniation as v-ell 

as a coherent shape or organization. 

♦ A/O £7. Given a picture 

and given an oral model describing the picture vjnich 
includes cc.T*n:ents about vhat isn^t obvious, Khat isn't 
t:iere, ^'hnt isn't done, as v:ell as vhat is 

the students v;ill repeat the model at normal 
speed, intonnticn and pronunciation. 

i%/0 c8. Given an anaiog'ous picture to A/O 37 

the «rtucents vill describe it, including in their 
description 3cme statements about vhat it isn't 
as v;eli ^.^ v:hat it is. 

the students v:ill iask new questions of each other 
about v::at's there as v:ell as vhat isn't. 

Rending 

R 6. Given a re^din^^ selection vhich employs the r^hrase, 
'•under J^uch circumFt^.nces'* 

and riven a clasf: discussion in t.-hich the teacher i:oints 

out the references of t;ie phrase 

and riven a soconc, analogous reading selection 

tne students v:ill leant if y those statements v;hich 
express the circumstnnces to which the phrase refers 

H 7. Given H 5, the sa-ae task vill be repeated with other 

expressions txmt refer to previously stated names, qualities 
and/or ideas. 

R 8. Oiven an article vrhich has unusual sequence, but has 

verb tense cues to ti:ne order and ti^ansltional egressions 

the students will recognize the order of events 
and will support their recognition by identifying 
verb tense and transitional expressions. 

MEH R 9. Given practice with core parts of a seatence 

and given a statement w::ich contains expansion 

the students v;ill recognise expansion 
O and will select the core parts. 



♦ See notes, page 2ic i>l) 
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R lO* Given n p?,ra{rranii or parn.;rapiis as a unit 

and riven t.ic Infor.-a-iticn t-;r.t In vrltten En^^llsh, 
vrlters often rect?»te tne f^ame Idea In different words 

the students vlll Identify tiiose sentences wnlch 
are restatenients of previous sentences^ 

Given a paragraph containing knov:n structures,, 
coordln?*tors^and/or transitional expressions . 
end brand new vocabulary Iterns 

the stuct-n^s v;lll be able to make certain 
statements about vkipx each nev v/ord Is or is not 
before they consult a dictionary^ 

Given secuentlal dct?^H to a point 

tlie students vlll infer the consequent 
action of a character. 

R IS. G-iven a variety of i/ritten statements rhlch employ a 
ch?.n.;red v;ord order froni oral H!nuli«h 

the students vlll expres? then: aloud 
in the conversational vord order^ 

R 14. GU*en v:rltten structures v;hich combine ideap . 

the students yill express the included ideas 
orally in izove tr^an one utterance. 

Vrltins 

£0. Given several individual conversational English 
utterances 

the studen*js vlll cornbine them and produce 
them in fever v;ritten statements. 

GG \i £1. , Given a ^-^p.rarraph 

and given tue instructions to cnance thp paragraph 
to a "osslble conversation 

the students Kill delete expressions custoTiarily 
e-aployed in the vrritten form 
vill vrite questions th-^.t the paragraph 
statements ^^nsver 

vill retain .certain of the para^raoh statements 
and v;ill oroer the cuestions pnd statements 
in some sequential manner. 

W £2. Given a list of rel^^ted sentences 

tne students will reoreraniae them into paragrar^h. 



R 11. 



R 12. 
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LR W 22. Glvt-n a p?iragrRr,h of cueetlone 

whe students ^v-ill vrlte aff irr.^ wive ansxvers to 
iceve questions in state.T»ent form 

and or.j«inl2G tlie s-atements into paragraph forn, 

W 24. Slven n paragraph 

and niven a revrite instruction 

the students will 3a>e all necessary chanFCs 
and v.'ill produce a correct paragrann according 
to tne revrite specifications. 

V/ £5. Given a .T.odel pararrrapn about V.bv York vr.ich is 

oriDnized in an ordinal or chronolcoicai sequence 

the students v:ill vrite paragra-hs about the 
Inrfjest city in t-.eir countries, eaploylns 
si.7dlar organization. 

GG v; 25. Given a to-ic sentence 

anc riven £.evev:\l .Tsteils lifted in phrases and 
partial structures 

t-:c rtudents vill ::ut the details into coT.plete 
structures ar.d vill arrnnre t.-.CTi foUovins the 
topic sentence in parar:rap.'i form. 

Tt 27. Given a rur-stion to vhic.i there can be several 
ansv:ers or a eerie p of anev;ors 

the students v;ill v:rite several state.-ents 

in ansv.'er to the or.e question 

and arran.::e tl.era in naratj-rapn for.-a. 

*■; 23. Given a to ic sentence 

and ;:iver. several f.etnils listed in :^hrases and partial 
structures 

and iriven several details that are tr.e result of other 

details 

and ^iven a conclusion 

the students will connect the details which 
result frc:a each other 

and vill organise all of the given information 
into paragraph form. 

'..* 29. Given relrtcd cuestions, each of vhlch can- be ansv:ered 
with a scries of st'^tementc 

the students will ajiswer each question vith 
several state. -nents 

and will arrange eacr* group of ansvrers into a 
para-craph. 
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::EK V 20. Given orRlly a cet of ec trills aeccrlbln? the rhyclcal 
chpractcrl sties ox' a person 

the students vlll list tnenj In sentence fora 
and vlll or^ranlse these aescrlytive ptatomontc 
Into a para^rrpn including a topic eentence. 

M2H Vi 21. Given a picture of a "person v?.:ose piiyslcal characteristics 
are mostly dlfft-rent frorn t::ose of tr.e person in 20 

the "Students vill orally describe ^hc pictured person 
?»nd vlll vrite a nev but analogous second 
descriptive parajrrap.i. 

M2H v; c2. Given tr.e tv:o p?.rasraphs of W 20 and U 21 

the- students will list the differences and 
si.7.ilaritles cr the tvc peoi:le 

and •.•il?w vrite a third t;?.rarraph co-aparins the tv:o. 

\: c2. Given a trrnsitic.nal e>:pression- 

and t'lvKn several pairs of r;or«sraphc 

— the students :rill select one pair of parnrra::hs 
that is arj^^ropri'-te to the exrreesion 
and vill re-vrlte tr.e tJarnn-rap-is :-?ith the transi- 
tional ej.pres'^icn properl:- placed. 

24, Given the tr.ree carat^ra v-s of 20, V 21, 22, or an 

analo-iiOUE oet 

the students v:ill re-vrite them 
vlll add trrnsitions 

and vill arranjre the:?. Into a three parafcrapr. 
co'iposition concluding ritn the paragraph of 
contrast and difference, 

V: 25, Given several pairs of cut sticns 

?nd fjiven a transitional evpression 

the students vill choose one pair Af cuesticns 
v/111 vrite a para^rapn of stptcnients in answer 
to each question 

and v;ill 'employ transitional expressions, 

W 26, Given a variety of transitional expressions 

somethir;?: njore: in .^dclti^n , noreov^, op sides 

)Ui^:, cej 



those si-ailar to alt.iou-:n . even tiiou^M , cesnlte , . , 
ordinal: first , next, nft'-'r t..-t , finally , , , 
and given a variety of pairs of parp.^rapns 

the students will .natch the connecting tvords and 
expressions v;ith the appropriate pairs of 
parajrrapns without error. 



o .an 
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Part 0. A fourth level of difficulty ceflnltsly aecunes that 
the students I-'.nov rsnny of the bfielc structures of the SncUsh 
lsnru-:-e, ZV.i nev Ir.rredlent involves a rre&ter degree of choice 
or selection tr.nn Parts B '.nd C, 

?rue, stuc'.ents should have been n?^':lns choices all along. 
In Pprt 3, cc:.-.;>lr.«tlcr.s of structures, It -alc-t be s^.lc thnt 
sturlcfwS h»d to Xf-r-rn to choose reFpor.srs th?.t nr«?tched the 
structures presented to thcni. Choice in Part C '^^a8 rulded by 
the ki.'id of" orranisation '..oing used. 

Coice in rf.rt D is less vell-ceflncd. Cultural and 
psycholo-^ical principles v:ould detcrn:ir.e soT.e cnoices. Others 
si^jnt bc-^cetcriilned kcaording to one's opinion, point of view, 
or purpose. 

r::is is sot to r'-y thnt the te.-cr.in^ of culture rith 
lr;rw*u---e cr. • alt until nCv?nced levels. One cri.n't «vclc cultural 
P£';f-cts •.-..ilo denlln/r ' iz.\ the e=ily routlnei: and fa-lly matters 
at" the vt rv herinrjln:* Irvrls. The teacher rau.^^t al'-'nys be avare 
of cultural r.spects entering ii;to a lar*rua.re lesson. 

Hut in rnrt D, In deali:..:r '--ith Ipnru^ge of o'-inlon, Ipn^-uerre 
of er-Qtlcn, Inn. u-?;e cf rei-Fuasion . . . the entire cl»=ss «eets 
ancl de?lf v:it:: cultural and psycholo^'lcal to:::ics :aore consciously 
than '-.5 fore, 

A/O 59. Sivfn a rroblem -^ncl a solution in an orsl :.iodcl. In a 
eerie s of pictures, anc/or in a r.evspaper article 
and »iv£n r;uirlnj; cu etlcns 



the r-tur.snts vlll restate or sun-^arlze the sa-ae 
nrcbicni and aolutlon 
C?. 

the f.iurents ^•■111 reject th't solution and 
t-enerate a ^lifierent one 
Or. 

they vlll cs scribe an analciiOus problera and 
solution — at least analOtjous in their ralnds — 
(T/i^t Ecuncs lihe the tlrse'l . . .) 



♦A/O 40. C-ivcn a brief oral description of OH a series of pictures 
v;.iich illustrate a di6turbin^: situation, a failure, or a 
disappointnjent cf so.-ae kind 



the students xoill describe their reaction to it/ 




they vrill role play their efforts to console the 
person involved* in the disappointnsent, using 
rcassurlnf.- -^hrascs and expresrlng aporopripte 
sympathy and understanding 



OE 



they v;ill discreetly change the subject to a 
different topic to jret the other's jaind off 
his or her problem. 
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A/0 41. Given the direction to describe some place in the r-oudent^s 

country tn'^t fev/, if any, of the class members have ever seen 
♦ and given guidinr: cueations 

and riven the direction to advise his classmates on 
whether or not tney vjould vant to visit this place, 
and ?rlven fifteen minutes of preparation time 

the students v;ill each ?:ive an organized description 
of tne place of their choice 

and v/lli end v:ltn a re comae ndat ion tha.t members of 
the class sr^ould or sr^ould not attempt to visit it» 

A/0 42. Given a selected radio or T.V. prograja 

^ and riven a set of questions to iculde their listening 

the students vjill listen to or v-atch it outside of class 
and tvlll discuss it at the follovring class meeting* 

A/O 42. Given a variety of types of music, portions of vhlca can be 
brcurjht to tr.e classroom thrcuL^h recoros or tape 
and given En^aish vocacul?.ry commonly used to describe each kinc 

the students v:ill listen to each kind of music 
v:ill describe it in English 

and additionally express trieir reactions to it. 

A/O 44. Given some problem to discuss and a suggestion solution — 

either orally or in a newspaper article, let^Mcr tp the editor, 
. . . and rriven a model commentary vrAch concurs vith the 
opinion, elaborates on the solution, and re-states the 
original idea. 

the studeni:s v;ill re-srate the same kind of concurring. 

A/C 46. Given an analogous problem and solution as A/O 44 

the stuc'ents v;ill concur in the same elaborating 
and re-st-=tiag manner without a model. 

A/O 45. Given a problem and solution analogous to A/O 44 and A/O 45 
or even Ziie sarie ones used in A/C 44 and A/O 45 

the students v:ill re-st.-^te it and elaborate on it, 
but x-;lll not concur. They may admit the problem 
but disagree about the solution. An alternative 
solutlon^may be offered, or Just a statement that 
they don't knov: v;hat to do about it despite t:ielr 
rejection of another's solution. 



A/O 47. 



Given a desire t.:at may not be stated 

For examrAe: George has a good job r.t a factory vjhich is 
hiring a fev; nev; employees. His brother-in-law Sam is 
out of work. However, George knov:s that Sam isn't 
qualified for the Jobs and there'll be no one*he-Job 
training. George Just doesn't vant to discuss this 
with Sam at all! 
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Sara only knov/s th?.t there arc Job possibilities vliere 
Georire vorks, but he doesn^t really want to come ri%^ht out 
and ask for help. He hopes that if he brings up the topic 
of X\»ork or Jobs", George v:ill offer Inf orra-^tlon of the 
net: possibilities. He is so desperate for vork th?t he 
can^t let an opportunity go by and will continually bring 
UT) the subject of v:ork and Jobs, v:alle/ vlll continually 
find soniethinc else to talk about. George 

and given a fev; minutes to organize their thoughts 
individually 

tvro students t;ill role-play the parts of Sam and George^ 

choosing approprip.te comrtents and questions. 

George ?i 11 probably ?ttenipt to start conversations 

on every to'^ic but that of v:ork 

vrhile S?ji vill ar-^^.ys brinrr tne conversation back 

to vork and Jobs 

but never directly about George's Job. 

A/0 45. Given another role-pl^?.ying situation. 

Joe and Martin are 17 year-old friends. Ilartin v:ants 
Joe to ccnie zo liis r.ou£e tnis afternoon. Joe could decide 
vhether cr not to accept the invitation if he kaevc that 
i:?r tin's 15 year old sister t-:as ::onie — but he doesn't 
rant to ask Ilartin directly. Ilartin doesn't suspect. 

T::o students t^ill role-play this conversation. 

Joe v:ill ^.tternpt to ierd the tonic to girls in general 

and sister? in particular, hut not so that liartin 

suspects it's nls particular sister. 

Martin vrill try to set a ti^e ajid make specific 

olans for the afternoon as to rriat t/iey'll do or 

v:iiere tr.ey'11 .^o. Jce'vrill not commit himself to 

an exact time or a cefinits, ''Yes, I'll be there, 

but he v'.oa^Z say, "IIo'S either. 

Heading 

H 15. Given a vritten selection 

the students Kill rs'-d if to themselves 
and v;ill dlscusE it statement by statement. 

The important question that v:ill be asked of each new 
statement is: Does this add something different from 
vhat has already been str^ted? 

If it does not, further consider: Is the idea repeated 
exactly or in different v/ords? (compare the different 
ways of saying the same tMng. ) 

R 16. After examining several tiritlng s&lections according to 
R 15, the class will also •consider: Position. 



The students will noirit out vnere the repetitions 
occur in tnc oararrra jn/artlcTr; r>eginnins ana end? 
middle? all over? . 

4#i 
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R 17. Given the iceas expressed in the selections in R 15 and 
R 16 Wiiich are not repented • . • in other words, all 
statements v;hicn are nev; 

Stucents v;ill identify from among them x-tiich are 

main ideas anc vhich are not. 

Gecfiral considerations v:ill be: vrnere are the 

main ideas found? 'Chere are the supportir^g details 

found? *r::ere are tne redundant and restated ideas 

found? 

R 18. Given a reading selection which states a topic and adds 
sunioortir.L details 

and' given a ccuT)le details connected vith also 

and riven a copy of tr.is reading: selection up to and 

including the vord also — but no more — 

tjie students vdll deterrrdne/predict whether or 
not the follovjing structure contains a detail 
or a main idea. 

R 19^ Given a variety of utterances expressed orally 

the students vill v:rlU' exactly vhat they hear 
and v:ill tcrite one ^^cFsible c/.anged order that 
tney mi^ht expect in v;ritten^Snrrlish. 

R 20. Given a paragraph vith sufficient detail 

the students infer a conclusion. 

^/FA H 21. Given a group of subjects of sentences 

the students vill surest the kinds of predication 
v:hich Mignt follow. 

VFA 22. Given groups of vritten selections v;aich are minus 
their conclusions 

the students v:ill predict reasonable conclusions 
that might follov. i 

VFA R 23. Given opening sentences of written selections 

students vill predict evidence that -night 
support the opening statements. 

Then given a phrase like: on the other hand 

the students v:ill predict evidence that might 
follow the latter phrase. 

R 24. Given opening sentences of written selections 
which state a view 

the stucents will suggest other T^ays to restate 
the same Idea in a conclusion. 
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V/rltlng 

W 37, Given a 'jlctui'e or an event 

anc rAven a class cUscusslon which elicits student des- 
criptions, interpretations, conclusions, i-nat-inings . . . 

the students v:ill select fro:a all of this unorganized 

discourse sone unit of info r.T.r.t ion 

will select a type of organization 

and will '..rite a* pararrrap.- about one aspect 

of the ori.i:inal ornl discussion. 

W 38. Given X' s opinion on a subject 

the studen:s will write their opinions in 
paragraph f ora. 

V 39. Oiven a .-nodei "how to" paragraph 

the stucenxs will v.-rite their own process 
para-jraphs. 

V 40. Given a topic 

the students will write a free par?.^'raph. 

'.f 41. C-iven a subject .?.atter topic tr.^t clearly divides into: 
a be:.;inni:-.%-, a .?.iddi;s, an end 
a left, a center, a richt 
a past, .=•. present, a futire 
a Vertical, a horizon~al, a diagonal 
* ■ a plus, a .Tsinus, a neutral 

a real and an i-r.a::inary 
a possible and an iiapossible .". . 
and riven transitional expressions 

the student will vrite rbcut the topic 

will divide his writin.^ into para.^raphs which reflect 

t:ie clear divisions, of the to;-ic 

and will use appropriate transitional expressions. 

V/ 42. Given any shared classroom oral experience 

the students will produce a written description/report 

of wnat naT>r)ened in class 

and will organize this writing into paragraphs. 

W 43. Given a fictitious letter fro.-3 a friend asliing many 
C & B c.uestions about the students' new life in this country 

tiie students will answer tr.e letter, answering 

all of the cuestions th;=t were posed. 

W.iether or not the letter of questions is organized 

around topics, the letter of answers s/.ould be, placing 

all of the .answers to rucstions on the same topic 

in the .«?.,ne paragraph. 

er|c ^'^ 
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W 44. Given pictures of sequenced events 

and p-iven a class discussion elicitimj student descriptions, 
interpretations, conclusions, iaak-inings, etc. about then 

the students will vrite several paragraphs of 
related events 

and will e.nploy transitional expressions which 
show how the events are related. 

V 45. Given a brief description of a place to vrite about, 

for instance, an old but dantrerous and dirty part of 
the city 

and given divisions "on ray left, straight ahead of me," 
and "on .T.y ri.ght" 

and .given the restriction that they may not use the 
given voi'ds: old, dpn.-r-rous and dirty 

the students will describe what he inisgines 
without statir.fr th?^t it is an old, dangerous 
and dirty part" of the city. 

V 46. Given the f ollo:.-in;V Itind of e:iercise done orally with 

an analojcous article 

Then given t.-e first -.- araj.raoh of anot.ier article to read, 
one vhich stops after it has presented only one side of 
the natter 

and riven a coacluainr statement in favor of that side 
and given -guiding questions such as the following: 

a. Accord! -'.'J to^his description of the problen, 

do you think that the '.•.■rlter ca.-ae to' a logical/ 
reasonable conclusion? 

b. Do you feel that the author described the problem 
adecuately? Are there s^y details tnat you can 
think of that he didn't aention? Is there another 
point of view th?t he ignored? 

c. bo you agree with hira? 

tne students will write the "otner side" by answering 
the :-;uidinr cuestions, creating t.ieir own second paragraphs 
and will organise the given first paragraph, their own 
second paragraph, and the given co,nclu'sion 
into a three-part written presentation. 

W 47. Given the following kind of exercise done orally with an 
analogous article 

and given a different article to read x\'hich presents a 
probiera and advocates a solution or point of viev; 
and given guiding questions for nis first paragraph 
^ y such"as the following: 

a. '.l-'-o wrote the article? Hame, title and/or qualifications 

b. To whom did he address it? Vias it written for the 
magazine or journal in which it appeared? Or was it 
a reprint from a public speech? 

- c. What' was his topic? 

d. '.ras he for it or against it? 

Then given the guiding questions from \-I 46 for his 
second paragraph 

Ah 
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the...^tudent6 will read the second article 
and will i;rite about the article, organizing 
_ their v:ritins into two paragraphs, 

VJ 48, Given tne follovinr kind of exercise done together in 
class v.'itn nnaloKOUs articles 

and given such r-uidlng questions as taose in V 47 for 
paragraph 1 and"'*; 46 for paragraph 2 
and Jiven nsore questions that elicit a comparison of 
tv;o articles 

the students Vvlll read the nev articles 

and vill v-rite similar paragraphs (v;47 and •«46) 

about them 

and v:ill add a third paragraph that compares - 
the first tvo 

before re?;Cl:ing a conclusion. 
W 49. Given a topic 

the students vill vrite a series of 
related, Interwoven paragraphs. 



Key: 

A/0 - ^ural/Oral R - Reading W - VJrlting 

Certain lesson strntegies vhich cose directly froa colleagues 
or aut-iors p.r& indicr.utd as follovs; 

MSH - v.-'.ry Elizabeth Hines 

Ascis^ant rrofesFor of Znr:llsh as a Second Language 
LaGuardia Coainunity College, Kev; York City 

GG - Gloria Gallingane 

Assistant rrofesror of English as a Second Language 
LaGuardia Comaunity College, Kev; York City 

LR - Lois Robinson, author of GUIDED VRITIITG AICD FREE ^miTIKG, 
Harper & Roxif 

VFA - Virginia French Allen," strategies sugcested in her talk to 
NJTESOL, Trends in the Teaching of Reading, November, 1972. 

C&B - Cajapcell and Bracy, authors of LETTERS FPOH ROGER, 
Prentice-Kail 
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Notes, pa^e 21 a 



Re: R 1. page 3 

It appears that Reading Is being given short shrift. 

Quite the contrary. This exercise should be done early and 
resrularly. It niirht have been vjritten as the last step of every 
other task. In other v:ords, at the end of an oral lesson, saow 
the studen-s vhat the same oral languase looks like in its 
written fora. 



Re: A/0 25. page 5 

Ky effort to e^raress the place of occurrence in which I have 
noticed thst native 'speakers do utter complete negative statements 
vill, no doubt, need some elaboration. 

Ur>on enter inr: a group and learning that they're talking about 
traveling in Eurore, tnat^X v:as in Europe for 10 weeks last summer 
and Y vsls in Europe for 6 weeks last summer, it is possible that 
one might address' Z' with the question, "And how long were you in 
Europe~la£t sumnier?" 

One is leading with a '■;H question without first ascertaining 
with a yes/no cusszion whether *or not 2 was, in fact, in Europe 
last sumner. TiJLs is based on the erroneous assumption that 
everyone in tne group was there last summer. 

It is quite possible that Z would answer, "I wasn't in 
Europe last summer. " 

This set of conditions is easily arranged in beginning ESL 
classes. Often exclude one student from a common activity, but 
ask the same questions about all students. Tne *-3 question, 
aTjplied to tr.e student who v;as excluded, v:ill often provide a 
natural place for tne practice of the complete negative statement. 

Tills is instead of eliciting It from a yes/no question v.'hlch 
textbooks often do and native speakers never do. 



Re: -Vo 24 page 5 

Shared situa'lnns are classroom ones. They vary to the degree 
that different ter.c-iers' Imaginations vary and the personalities 
of different classes vary. But they are real experiences about 
which to communicate and make the structures meaningful. Some 
possibilities might ber 

Realia and pictures that have been used In class. 

The way these things were used — were thrown, hidden^ 

stepped on, crushed, broken, exchanged, torn, cut, 

pas'sed around, eaten — and what wks said about it. 

Were these t-iings supposed to. happen or did they 

oocur by accident? 



Notes, page 2lb 

A story thr.t vas read and discussed in class. (Sone story 
cliaracters can becoae vell-knov;a personalities to the 
class.) 

A movie thnt i;as shovm. 

A classroora .-nishap, pccident, or huacrous incident. 
Impossible ;-.o.?.svo*rI: tr.-'t v?.s assigned but Caused a trauma. 
An* observer/ visitor v;io attended. 
A lesson that no one liked. 

A test t.':'=!t v.'as so difficult thst no one passed.. 



Con.r.on siturtioss are those that the students (or most of 
theni) linov; of jusu by beir.-v alive in t.iat tovn on that day and 
attending thrt class. Some examples v:ould be: 

Transportation systens that students can/have to use to 

reach the cl?xssrooni. 
Registration systfins that students must survive to reacn. 

t;:e classroo.-n. 

?he current -jrobleas ?nd politics of the toTm/country/v.'orld. 

The shotjoin--' facilities available :;o people in tnat area. 

The eat'ertainnient facilities available to peotsle in tiiat area. 

The .-.i story of the area anc: holidays. 

The reosraphy of the area. 

?a.?.ous peo---is of "he wov.-n, country, rorld. 

Yout h/aii e/die t/ll Ine G Si j s . 

Care of infants and pets, 

Ca-nr^us rcutir.ss, elections, regulations. 

Availability of services: laundries, dry cleaners, shoe 

re^jair, ari-oliance repair, bsu'ilcs, r.O; 
Lav:s and rs.:ulrtions: Pr-.n-Jinr, S':eedin?r, voting, Hiarrlnge, 

sr.-40lcinL*, drinlcing, eraergency eylzs, fire precautions . . . 



He: A/0 27 pa.:.e S 

Tr-er-* are ti.r.es v:hen one has to respond to nevjs received — 
even thou;rh the nev-s die n't renerate any particular emotion or 
concern whatsoever. It Just^didn't "rrab" you. 

Hut another human bein^* has addrpssed you, regarding something 
nev;sv.-orthy in his/her opinion. One manajes a response, no matter 
how bland it mirrht be. I've called this a "neutral conversational 
response" or "addition." Sxamoles: C-ee, I iiadn't noticed, myself. 

Oh, is that a fact? 
Really? 

Oh? How corae? . . , 

A/0 20 page 9 

positional/organizational phrase s: 

in the middle, on the richt, on the left 
in the background/forenround 
at the top/boxtom 

on the left sice, on the rirht side 

in the upper left corner, upper rirht corner, lower . . . 
In the lover half /upper half 
In the center aq 



Re: 
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Re: VO 23. page 10 

Vnat eculpaent do you need? 

^lihat orec'autlons are necessary? 

Vhat 'should you do first? next? after that? 

Suggested topics: How to operate a cigarette machine 

Kow to bait a hook 
Hov to aske tuna fish salad 
How to lo?.d a camera 
How to bajidage a cut finger 



Re: A/0 34. pa^-e 10 

elementary geometric vocabulary such as: 

a scuare, a triangle, a rectangle, a circle . . . 

a claL'cnal/horlsontal/ vertical line 

a stralgr.t/dotted/broken/v:avy/crook2d line 

a star, a dot . . . 

a radius, diameter, circumference 

a cube, a cone, a cylinder, a sphere, a rectangular solid 

He: A/0 c7. pace 11 

Some pictures tnat look lonely v:orl: v:ell. Lonely people, 
deserted streets, rhost tov.T.s, .-iatartic scenes . . . 

A lot of corr.piete negative statements are naturally used: 
The boy doesn't nave anyone to play vitn. He doesn't nave any 
place to CO. llpybs he doesn't have any money, l-.'aybe he doesn't 
know hov: to nlay baseball . . . 
GH 

There aren't any trees. There aren't any bushes or flo'.'ers. 
•There aren't any birds. There isn't any grass. There's only snow. 

Re: A/0 40. page 15 

Unpleasant situations about xvhici nothing can be done: 

the failure of an exam in school 

the failure of an exam for a driver's license 

a paid doctor bill that leaves one broke — takes away all 

vacation money 
a bus/train/plane ride he missed and thus missed an 

important meeting/ appolntraent/party/date 
a Job that he didn't get ' 



Reassuring phrases and expressions: 
Don't feel so bad. You did your best. 

That's all anyone can do. That's the most anyone can do. 
kow that you've tried the exam, you know what it's like, 
you'll do better next time. 

Just be glad you x<ere able to • You'll make up 

^ for it soon. 

ERIC 4n 
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Money Isn't everytr-lns. Coaie on, let's have a cu? of coffee. 

So you .-alssed the and you t^^on't be at the . 

Give tnea a rin^ and then let's go to the "oeach. 
Don't let It ;-et you'cown, ?r.ere're other jobs In the vorld. 
You'll find a'better job than that one, anyx-zay. 
Let's CO cet today's paper and look at t:ie ads. 



Re: A/0 41. page 16 

vrnat kind of nlace Is irf public, private, historic, modern 
Knere Is It? * Hor can tourl'sts rsp.cn this pines? 
Vny Is It In'^ortant or in-erestinp? Vhat haprened/ happens there? 
How do people In your country feel about this place? 



He: A/0 42. pftge 16 

Who/iriien/'.hers/'.rr.at puesticns — the specifics of the program 
Ideas eicprsssed in the proL-ra-3 
Purpose of tne proiran 
Value of the ';rc?;r?j:i 

Uas the prorrka especiallr for children? Slve three quotes 

fror: the prc~rr.ni to support your ans':er.* 
^vhat is said a';oui the popularity of the pro-rram? 
Opinions - Inpre scions - '..'-at did/do you think? How did you 

feel? '..'ere you sorry or ^lad v:hen it ended? enlightened? 

lnfor.-ed? bored? 
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